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2 Billion Dollars 


in Dividends 


Business Gains Bring Rise of 


Income to Owners of Listed Stocks 


SEE PAGE 3 
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NEW YORK’S FINANCIAL COMMUNITY _. , , ' 


“We recognize that tradition without leadership is of no avail. I am happy 
to note that we have a new leadership in Wall Street — a new vitality, and 
I hope the Federal Government will recognize, as the city government does 
today, that Wall Street is prepared to serve the people of this country. — 
Newso_p Morais, president of the City Council of New York, speaking at 
the dedication of Federal Hall Memorial. 
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TO BE CREDITED TO THE PROFIT MOTIVE 


_ spring the business indices began to indicate a re- 
awakening of production, following an interval of 
more than a year in which inventory supplies had run down. 
Four months later came the sudden scramble for goods and 
abrupt expansion of manufacturing which were touched off 
by the outbreak of war in Europe. The final 1939 quarter 
was rounded out in a setting of buoyant factory activity and 
an accompanying increase of net profits. 

The result, so far as corporations with shares listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange were concerned, stands revealed 
in the article on page 3. More than two billions of dollars 
paid out in dividends last year! 

These billions are, however, less impressive as figures at a 
time when dollars in astronomical amounts appear daily in 
newspaper headlines than in their significance to the eco- 
nomic scene. Too many people who are troubled by low 
money rates read subconsciously into a persistently dull stock 
market a misleading implication about industry. On that 
account, the tabulation of dividends earned and distributed 
to stockholders may prove to contain elements of surprise 
as well as satisfaction. 

The nature of common and preferred stocks comprised 
in the Stock Exchange list is brought under the focus of pub- 
lic attention, both as producers of income and as a medium 
of investment for the sake of the assets which they represent. 
The search for “hidden values,” for opportunities to increase 
original capital, goes on constantly in the securities market 
whether or not the general interest in stocks is extensive. The 
fact that statistical study is presently clouded by uncertainty 
over taxation, labor cost tendencies, the unbalanced national 


budget, and other influences does not preclude genuine suc- 


cess In uncovering many sound “situations,” as a survey of 
several groups of the table discloses. It is seen that certain in- 
dustrial fields were not only fruitful above early expectations 
last year, but also did far from poorly in 1938. 

A yield of 4.8°, on the average price of all listed common 
stocks, including both dividend and non-dividend payers, 
carries a message to market students. True, only a single 
year of business improvement is involved, but contrast the 
rate with that of the preceding year, a period marked by busi- 
ness recession! In 1938 the dividend yield, on the same statis- 
tical basis, was no less than 4.4°, and a return of as much as 
4°, on invested funds these days must be considered fair. 

Outside of average yield, which specifically interests people 
with money to invest from time to time, the survey of last 
year’s proceeds of industry, communication, and transporta- 
tion has a wide economic application. With one notable ex- 
ception, the huge mass of dividend dollars was diffused 
throughout the national scheme of living, going into savings, 
necessities, luxuries, into new homes and improvements of 
homes, to charities and social service enterprises, to tax col- 
lectors. The exception of economic importance was recorded 
by a meager amount of dividend income that was ploughed 
back into industry in the shape of new capital... through 
the purchase of newly issued securities. 

But slackened re-investment, the result of influences re- 
mote from the desires of investors, subtracts no virtue from 
the character of the securities which produced last year’s 
dividends. They are there in the Stock Exchange’s list... in 
value, $46,000,000,000 of common and preferred stocks, af- 
fording as varied an array of share issues as the imagination 


can depict. 








THE NATION’S 


HE position of New York City as 

the leading American market place 
for securities derives from elements far 
more forceful than tradition and the 
public convenience can explain. New 
York is the leading securities market 
place because the geographic area served 
immediately by that city is also the prin- 
cipal source of the capital which securi 
tics represent. 

Records of stock and bond underw rit- 
ings show that approximately 40°, of 
offerings with a national investment ap- 
peal are distributed in the States of New 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut. New 
York State absorbs a shade more than 
33°. the remainder of the region taking 
up about 7°. Massachusetts accounts for 
about 12°. Pennsylvania for approxi- 
mately 10°, Illinois for 6 to 7 with 
other states absorbing smaller percent- 
ages. This is the showing over a period 
of years, not of any single year, and the 
statistics comprise results in capital oper- 
ations of broad variety. 

So much for the record. At times like 
the present, when the demand for capi 
tal is relatively small, it is easy to substi- 
tute notions which are transient and only 
partially descriptive of long-range cause 
and effect in place of fundamental facts. 
A bed rock fact . an economic axiom 

is this: where capital is the most 
plentiful, there, also, will the primary 
market be for the purchase and sale of 
securities. Sull, in intervals of market 
dullness and restricted financial opera 
tions of all kinds, it is not difficult for 
some to envision the partition of a great 


market's functions. 


Regional Sharing? 
Why, it is argued, should there not be 
a transfer of much of New York’s deal- 
ings in securities to other large centers, 
just to equalize the business? Why 


should there not be a kind of regional 


+ 


Q 


LARGEST CAPITAL RESERVOIR 


distribution of transactions in stocks and 
bonds, a regional sharing of employment 
in connection with market operations ... 
a north-east-south-west division of activi- 
ties and profits growing out of the pur- 


chase and sale of the tokens of capital ? 


A Narrow View 

An athrmative answer to such ques- 
tions as these would presuppose that new 
capital requirements of industry and the 
instruments of public utility were cer- 
tain to remain in the doldrums of the 
past ten years. But no supposition of this 
sort is well founded; only confirmed pes- 
simism would warrant belief that the de- 
sires and needs of 1 30,000,000 people for 
goods and services are to be compressed 
boundaries 


permanently within — the 


erected by events of the 1930's. An alter- 
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ation of economic thinking, bringing 
confidence forward again, would, as it 
has done on other occasions in the past, 
soon enlarge the call for capital in many 
directions. 

The argument that a substantial part 
of New York’s open market transactions 
ought to be put through other markets 
because “it would be good for the coun- 
try,” or “it would weaken Wall Street's 
money power,” ignores the basic reason 
why New York as a market is dominant. 
Neither artificial measures to force a par- 
tition of the business nor wishful think- 


ing can alter fundamentals. 


Money Reservoir 

The large corporations draw heavily 
upon the capital market of metropolitan 
New York because the money is there. 
The major source of new capital being 
centered in New York, it would be un- 
natural and out of keeping with prac- 
tical financial procedure if the primary 
market for securities were not also in 
New York. 

Which is not to say that market facili 
ties in New York, or any other city, could 
not be impaired seriously by unwise taxa- 
tion or other undue restrictions upon 
dealings in securities. The illogical and 
excessive stock transfer tax in New York 
State is, at present, working harm upon 
the primary market for securities. A bur- 
den is laid not only upon brokers in 
respect to their livelihood and the em- 
ployment they generate, but upon the 
elaborate market mechanism which as- 
sists the flow of capital into investment 
channels. 

A broad and insistent business revival 
would be hampered at its start, with re- 
percussions throughout the country, if 
New York’s leadership in dealings in 
securities should fail to measure up to 
New York’s vigor in attracting capital 


from its places of temporary retirement. 
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listed on the 


TOCKS New York 

Stock Exchange yielded cash divi- 
dends amounting to $2,154,940,257 dur- 
ing 1939. This is enough money to pro- 
vide approximately $30 for every indi- 
vidual in the United States more than 21 
years of age, or to support entirely some 
1,200,000 families at an income level of 
$1,800 a year. 

Any improved dividend rate brings 
gains in the nation’s purchasing power 
comparable to a proportionate increase 
in industrial employment. In fact, wages 
and dividends are so highly interdepend- 
ent, since both are logical only when in- 
dustry is operating at a profitable rate, 
that they represent the inseparable final 


result of productive enterprise. 


778 Issues Paid Dividends 


total of 
$2 5154,940,257 are 274 out of a total of 405 


Making up the dividend 
preferred issues listed on the Exchange 
which paid $322,261,370 in dividends in 
1939, and 504 out of a total of 825 com- 
mon stocks which paid $1,832,678,887. 
Regular payments account for $296,- 
506,718 of the preferred dividend total, 


the remaining $25,694,652 being paid 
against arrears. 

Comparing this dividend record with 
the figures previously published in the 
December issue of THe ExcHance, it is 
seen that in 1939 dividend payments on 
common stocks increased $276,827,402 or 
178°, above their 1938 total of $1,555,- 
851,485. The 1939 figures, as well as those 
in the former study, were estimated by 
the Economist Department of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


The average yield for the entire com- 


Stocks Pay 
$2,154,940,257 


TOWARD NATION'S INCOME 


mon stock list also took an upward turn, 


from 4.4 


yield figure, 


in 1938 to 4.8°, in 1939. This 
which is based on the aver- 
age market value of all listed common 
stocks during the period, takes into ac 
count the stocks that did not pay divi- 
dends as well as those that did. 

In other words, if one’s holdings rep- 
resented a fair cross-section of the listed 
market in 1939, he could have expected, 
and in the normal case would have re- 
ceived, a return on his investment of 
close to 5°, computed on average market 
values for the year. An analysis of the 
individual issues appearing on the list 
would reveal many instances, too, in 
which the yield was considerably higher. 

Some surprise was occasioned by the 
figures published in the December issue 
favor- 


Tue Excuance, showing the 


able yields maintained by 
























a’ majority of listed stocks 


throughout most of the de- 


pression years. From 1929 


through 1938, for instance, 
common stocks of shipbuild- 
ing and ship-operating com- 
panies yielded an average of 
6.5°4; the automobile indus- 
try returned 6.3°3; and the 
tobacco industry 6.1° 

The 1939 record shows a 
number of gains over pre- 
vious average yields, and re- 
veals several shifts in the 
dividend positions of the dif- 
ferent industries as measured 
against each other. In a per- 
iod of serious economic dis- 
location, such as we are 


now passing through due to 
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troubled domestic conditions and war 
disturbances abroad, performance data 
of this sort can be useful in helping in- 
recalculations of the 


vestors to make 


worth of various forms of investment. 


More Dividend Payers 
\ slightly larger number of listed com- 
mon stocks paid dividends last year than 
in 1938. A total of 486, or 59.194, out of 
823 common issues listed paid dividends 
in 1938, while 504, or 61.1°,, out of 825 
listed issues paid cash dividends in 1939. 
There were more dividend payers in 
1939 than in any other year since 1930, 

with the one exception of 1937. 
The industrial 


groups showing the 


highest 1939 yields (based on the aver- 


Sending out dividend checks by auto- 
matic mailing machine. 









age market value of all common stocks 
in the group) were as follows: garment 
manufacturers, 9.5 


; Hmance, 7.3 auto 


mobile industry, 6.6°,; U. S. companies 
operating abroad, 6.1° .; leather and boot 


manufacturers, 5.7°.; tobacco industry, 


5:7° .: public utilities, 5.6° 5; and the min- 
ing industry 5.5 

Comparing the 1939 yield figures with 
the averages previously reported for the 
ten years, 1929-35, the most conspicuous 
changes are the rise of the “garment 


manufacturing” stocks to top position 
and the disappearance of the “shipbuild- 
ing and ship-operating” companies from 
among the leaders. 

These two shifts carry no great signifi- 
cance, however, as the number of com- 
mon stocks in both groups is small. Also, 
it so happens that in both cases a large 
dividend declared by one company, com- 
bined with low market values for some 
of the other stocks in the group, has been 


mainly responsible for making the yield 


figure high, first in shipbuilding and 
ship-operating, and then in the garment- 
manufacturing industry. 

More importance is to be attached to 
certain of the other groups which appear 
prominently in the yield picture—not- 
ably the automobile and tobacco indus- 
tries, Which had high ten-year averages 
and showed up well again in 1939. 

If we take 1936 as a starting point tor 
industrial recovery and inspect yields 


(Continued on page 16) 








1939 DIVIDEND YIELDS OF LISTED COMMON STOCKS 


ASSEMBLED INTO INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
NUMBER OF uO 

COMMON THAT PAID ESTIMATED AVERAGE TOTAL 

STOCKS CASH DIVI- rOTAL AMOUNT OF MARKET VALUE ESTIMATED 

IN GROUP DENDS DIVIDENDS PAID OF SHARES 1939 YIELDS 
Automobile Industry 59 15.8 $ 206,598,448 $ 3,147,552,038 6.6% 
Finance : 26 84.6 56,206,123 803,767,686 7.0 
Chemical Industry 64 78.1 224,446,425 5,950,5.45,834 1.0 
Building Industry . — 26 61.5 22,554,987 548,227,476 1.1 
Electric Equipment Industry . 15 66.7 36,125,255 1,542,825,906 3.6 
Food Industry ; 55 61.8 119,789,674 2.367.363.1401 5.1 
Rubber Tire and Goods . 7 71.4 6,638,967 218,322,245 3.0 
Farm Machinery 6 50.0 13,075,107 130,338,321 3.0 
Amusement Industry 13 53.6 9,715,766 202,593,811 1.8 
Land, Realty & Hotels 5 40.0 328,969 18,664,081 1.8 
Machinery and Metal Industry 71 69.0 60,987,569 1,418,420,704 1.3 
Mining Industry 38 52.6 84,733,312 1,539,830,962 ao 
Petroleum Industry 37 81.1 170,516,899 1,183,422,113 1.1 
Paper and Publishing 26 61.5 7,168,955 210,132,577 3.4 
Retail Merchandising 67 68.7 121,238,983 2,245,793,820 3.4 
Railroad Industry . 82 12.7 114,795,555 2,548,188,533 1.5 
Steel, Lron and Coke . 37 15.9 24,556,765 1,525,801,256 1.6 
Textile Industry be 54.5 7.019.823 169,798,926 1.1 
All Publie Utilities . . 48 56.3 316,980,851 3,678,941,241 5.6 
Airplanes, Airways and Airports. 15 40.0 14,984,013 171,729,247 3.2 
Business and Office Equipment 9 100.0 13,256,001 326,822.87 1 1.1 
Shipping Services . eo A 25.0 150,000 5,901,428 2.4 
Ship Building and Operating . 7 57.1 1,605,152 35,152,095 1.6 
U.S. Companies Operating 

Abroad 26 50.0 33,317,338 348,923,028 6.1 
Garment Manufacturers , & 80.0 2,675,197 28,164,252 9.5 
Leather and Boot Manufacturers 11 54.5 8,908,617 157,197,633 aod 
Tobacco Industry 20 85.0 78,807,095 1,387,145,812 9.7 
Miscellaneous Companies . 9 39.6 1.829.031 69,981,715 6.9 
Foreign Companies 15 13.3 30,667,980 1,027,665,702 1.9 
Totals 825 61.1% $1.832,678.887 $38,408,8 14,714 1.8% 
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A Study of TRADING VOLUME 


ITHOUT the support of a broad, 

active market in securities, how 
far can business recovery and enlarge- 
ment go? 

A series of sharp contrasts and analo- 
gies lends point to the question just now, 
especially the contrasts. Last year wit- 
nessed an industrial upturn, beginning 
in the spring, which carried some pro- 
duction indices higher than their peaks 
of 1929. The signal was thereby given 
for an increased public interest in the 
market for securities. Yet at the year’s 
end statistics showed that the market on 
the New York Stock Exchange had been 
utilized only to the extent of 20.0 of 
normal! 

The study comprised in this article 
deals with volume turnover, not with the 
movement of security prices. At the time 
it was prepared, a rapid contraction of 
some businesses, notably steel, was under 
way, following a high rate of output in 
early weeks of 1940. In the light of long 
pursued barometric expectations, it could 
be reasoned that the failure of investment 
and trading to anticipate, or proceed 
abreast, of business progress last autumn 
and early winter had forecast an indus- 
trial setback. 


But was this the case? Was the baro- 


metric character of the security market 
thrown so badly out of kilter by extrane- 
ous influences that its quality was im- 
paired? If so, what is to be the relation- 
ship between the demand for securities 
and the actual state of business in indus- 
try and trade? What may be looked for 
in the way of new capital acquisitions 
from investors in carrying out plans of 
industrial expansion? What is the pros 
pect, furthermore, for the securities busi- 
ness? 

Frederick S$. Todman, specialist in stock 
brokerage accounting, has examined in 


to the volume record on the Stock Ex- 


change over a long period and reached 
some pointed conclusions. 

“The merchandise, or stock in trade, 
constituting the chattels with which the 
investing and speculative public concerns 
itself,” he says, “is the quantity of shares 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
We find that in tgoo the total so listed 
numbered 56,090,180, while in 1939 the 
share quantity was 1,424,252,369. In other 
words, there were about 25 times more 
shares available for trading in 1939 than 
in 1g00. It is very difficult to explain, 
therefore, why, if the catalog contains 


more items, the sales volume should not 





LISTED LISTED 

YEAR ISSUES” SHARES” 

1931 1308 1.296.794.480 
1932 278 1,318.729.621 
1933 se 1.311.881.157 
1934 1209 1.293.299,.931 
1935 1187 1.305.421,004 
1936 1185 1.317,847,662 
1937 1212 1.360.349.902 
1938 1259 1.412.002.738 
1939 1237 1,424.252.369 


First of Each Year 





DESCENDING STOCK MARKET VOLUME 


REPORTED SALES PERCENTAGE 


VOLUME OF TURNOVER 
576.765.000 14.48, 
125.234.000 32.25 
654.816.000 19.91 
323.846.000 25.04 
381.636.000 29.23 
196.047.000 37.64 
109.465.000 30.10 
297.467.0000 21.07 
262.030.000 18.40 
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increase rather than diminish; why the 
percentage of inventory turnover should 
not be maintained at a reasonable degree 
of acceleration or, if not stepped up, why 
turnover should not remain more or less 
stable over a period of years. 

p From the year Tgoo to 1930, only 
one year, namely 1914, showed an an- 
nual sales volume of less than 50° ¢ of the 
total shares listed on the ‘big board.’ The 
based on the 


percentage of turnover, 


share listings for that year, was 31.37 


7 
representing only 714 months of business 
activity; the New York Stock Exchange 
was closed from July 30 to December 11, 
1gi4. 

“Beginning with 1g31, the percentage 
of turnover as related to the quantity of 
shares listed is set forth in the table ap 
pearing on page 5. 

“Parenthetically, on the basis of the 
sales volume in January, 1940, to wit, 
15,990,665 shares, the percentage of turn- 
over (carrying on the tabular record) 


would be only 13.47° .! 


Basic Cause of Pessimism 
“The statistics describe quite plainly 
the basic cause of pessimism which has 
gripped the ‘Street.’ If the same condition 
prevailed in a commercial business, the 


recommendation of an impartial accoun- 





tant would be for drastic reorganization 
or dissolution. Perhaps it is a fair state- 
ment that if the farming industry showed 
a similar record, government subsidies 
would have been voted long ago. Unfor- 
tunately for Wall Street, it seems to have 
too little sponsorship in officialdom. City, 
state, and federal government alike seem 
to regard this reduction in financial ac- 
tivity as a part of a decentralization pro- 
gram intended perhaps to shift the 
weight of importance from New York 


to other financial centers. 


Retreat of Volume 


“At any rate, a close study of statistical 
reports indicates that 1939 held the all- 
time low record of turnover in 4o years! 
“It is 53.48°. less than in 1930 and 
73.51° , below 1926, a year chosen by the 
new school of economists as the norm 
for all calculations in recovery programs. 
In that ‘normal year, the share listings 
were 491,615,837 shares; sales volume 
Was 451,868,000 shares, or gt.g1°, of the 
‘stock inventory.’ If the same ratio were 
maintained, the annual sales volume in 
1939 should have been — 1,309,030,000 
shares instead of 262,030,000.” 

Mr. Todman offers a parallel study of 
the years 1g17 and 1939, both represent- 


ing a lapse of ten years after the depres- 





STOCK VOLUME AND MARKET VALUE 
on New York Stock Exchange 


Monthly totals of stock seles as reported on the ticker, round lot stock sales as reported by member firms 


(which include stopped transactions and other sales not reported on the ticker 


volume including odd lots 
TOTAL 


REPORTED ROUND LOT 





STOCK STOCK SALES 
1939 SALES VOLUME VOLUME 
Jan 25.182.350 27,500.080 
Keb 13,873,323 15.166.170 
Mar. 24,563,174 26.725.950 
Apr. 20,246,238 22.056.300 
May 12,935.210 3,794,270 
June 11,963,790 2.741.960 
July 18.067 .920 19,621,070 
Aug. 17,372,781 8.635.070 
Sept. 97,091,430 62,755,300 
Oct. 23,734,934 25.718,100 
Nov. 19,225,036 21,675,460 
Dec. 17,773,413 19.786, 110 
Total 262,029,599 286,136,440 


PLRCHASES 


7.308.595 
1.166.446 
7.416.760 
6.607 371 
3,800,513 
3.607 692 


6,079,252 


9,799,807 


76,381,552 


odd lot purchases and sales, total 


and the market value of the total volume, follow 


rOTAL 
VOLU ME 
INCL, ODD LOT 


MARKET VALUE OF 
TOTAL VOLUME 
INCL. ODD LOT 
PUR. & SALES 


& SALES PUR. & SALES 


34,808.675 Ss 
19,332,616 
34.142.710 
28,063,671 
17.614.783 
16.349,.652 


985.067 .156 
999,871,219 
915,629,847 
774,360,047 
522.860.892 


173,232,625 


5.005.247 24,626,317 677,292,261 
5,064,014 23.699 .684 669,430,541 
15.934.731 78,690.03 1 1,969,582.071 


32,497 352 
27,435,267 


24,057,234 


.044,901,026 
723,385,616 
4.871.124 648.941.304 


362,517,992 $9,968,173.205 


*As of settlement dates; other totals represent trade dates. 








sions of 1907 and 192g, respectively. In 
1917, he notes, the Stock Exchange list- 
ings were 613 and the shares 167,008,083, 
Sales were 184,623,000, or 110.55°% of the 
total shares then listed. In 1939, there 
Were 1,237 listings, representing 1,424,- 
252,369 shares. During the latter year, an- 
sales 262,030,000 shares, or 


nual were 


18.40° , of the total ‘merchandising stock.’ 
Despite an increase of 624 issues and 
1,257,244,286 shares, reported volume in 
1939 varied by only 77,407,000 shares; 
whereas the ratio of increase, if that were 
proportionately maintained, should have 
reached the staggering sales volume of 


OVer 1,574,5 11,000 shares. 


A Brake on Business 

“During no time within the 4o years 
under review,’ Mr. Todman says, “has 
there been such resistance to sales vol- 
ume. The period between 1931-39 indi- 
cates more clearly the tragic consequences 
of the last nine years when, with minor 
interruptions in trend, the losses in turn- 
over were incurred in almost geometric 
progression. 

“The turnover range in the first decade 
1g00 to 1909, inclusive, was 352.19°% high 
and 162.89°, low. During the years 1910 
to 1919, the range was 162.96°, high and 
31.37°., low, the latter being the short 
year of 1914. The next decade registered 
a high of 142.12°4 and a low of 61.40 
But the decade starting with 1930 and 
concluded in 1939 witnessed the worst 
financial blight that Wall Street has ex- 
perienced in the last four decades. Dur- 
ing that time the high point was 71.88° 
in 1930 and the low, 18.40°, in 1939. If 
the stock market is any kind of a barom- 
eter of national weal or woe, the story 
that it has told during the last few years 
is shrouded with disappointment and 
lack of confidence.” 

Restricting laws, rules, and regulations 
are viewed by this accounting specialist 
as the principal cause of the stock mar- 
ket’s eclipse. To which an economist 
would add the effect of stress to which 


our economy has been subjected. 






















UNITED AIR LINES PHOTO 
HE man in a middle seat, next to 
the window, on the eight a.m. New 

York-Chicago air liner, which is due to 
arrive at a few minutes past noon, will 
hurry by taxi on from the airport to an 
industrial town ten miles or so southwest 
of the Windy City, there to join another 
man in a bank. Shortly they will fill an 
appointment at the office of the town’s 
principal manufacturing concern and 
begin a sales talk. Will they try to sell a 
bill of goods? On the contrary, merchan- 
dise will hardly be mentioned at all. 
The airplane passenger is a Wall Street 
banker; the other is the president of the 
local bank. They will suggest to the presi- 
dent and treasurer of the industrial com- 
pany that, on the basis of the company’s 
latest statement, a loan of $125,000 could 
be used profitably. The Wall Street bank 
which the visitor represents would like 
to make the loan; the local banker, 
whose bank is a correspondent of the 
New York institution, wants a part of it. 
The rate? Very reasonable. How soon? 
Right away; a line of credit has already 
been established for you in New York. 
The Wall Street banker, who would 





not have left his desk a dozen years ago 
in order to solicit a $125,000 loan . . . he 
would not have needed to do so, with 
applications flowing in from many direc- 
tions... took the early morning plane 
because he did not dare wait for an after- 
noon overnight train. If he had, the 
chances were good that two or three 
other Wall Street bankers would have 
been after the loan ahead of him. 


That’s Wall Street banking these days! 


Procedure Reversed 

Credit departments of the big commer- 
cial banks have, in effect, reversed their 
procedure; where not so long ago they 
were busy scanning the records of clients 
who wanted loans, now they devote 
much of their knowledge and energies 
to tracing out customers who may be 
loaned to. When money and credit have 
to hunt constantly for a market, Wall 
Street’s money power, once the verbal 
stock in trade of demagogues and a fear- 
some bogey in cartoon and story, be- 


comes subject to the ordinary stresses of 


competitive banking. 


Wall Street banks hustle for loans; 


The Banker 
goes afar 


TO ‘SELL’ HIS CREDIT 


Commercial Lenders Seek 








Tradition and ‘Banking Hours’ 


are Cast Aside as Wall Street 


Clients 





several of them advertise for loans that 


are small by any standard, urban or 
rural. A larger number go after accounts 
in which the credit balances are gov 
erned by the checks drawn against them, 
with a small charge for each check 
drawn. Whereas a “deal” used to be 
fondly discussed and understood as a 
pat term in reference to a quickly ar 
ranged transaction with a sizable profit 
margin, the words banking “business” 
are now heard. They carry the same 
drudging, homely meaning as in in- 
dustry and trade. 

Wall Street banking has become more 
competitive and more liberal as _restric- 
tions of one kind or another have 
cramped the old-fashioned style of bank- 
ing. Not only the binding character of 
new laws and regulations is felt, the 
greater restrictions caused by excessive 
credit supplies are altering the banking 
scene. Banking among many Wall Street 
institutions has, paradoxically, become 
more complex and yet more simplified; 
at least, more reflective of the underlying 
purpose of commercial banking—to lend 


(Continued on page 13) 








BUYER MEETS 


Hands lift telephones in Vancouver, Montreal, San Francisco, El Paso, 
Omaha, Chicago, New Orleans, Atlanta, Washington, Boston and other 


cities or towns between the two oceans, and the intricate mechanism leading 


to the floor of the New York Stock Exchange is called into action. 

The route followed by an order to buy or sell securities is pictured on these 
pages. Visually presented is the service developed over nearly 150 years . 
from a local convenience to a world-wide utility involving the radio, cable, 
telegraph, telephone . . . absorbing millions of capital in modern facilities . . 
engaging many thousands of trained minds so that the needs of America’s 
primary market in stocks and bonds may be met . . . and anticipated! 


LLOWAY & NESMITH PHOTOS 


1. In any one of the 376 cities where 
Stock Exchange firms have offices, a cus- 
tomer’s broker (above) is able to serve 


investors and traders (left and below). 
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iction market, the New York Stock Exchange. A 
place where buyers and sellers with manifold in- 
it needs meet, through their brokers, and in a 
sus of price opinion arrive quickly at a price judg- 
inder free negotiation. 


For market freedom and flexibility of services entailed 


in it, Stock Exchange and member firm equipment must 
c 


be completely modern. Recurrent periods of dull trading 


have not acted to impair the physical machinery or eff- 


ciency of the board. 


4. 


. When an order is received, it is sent immedi- 
ately over a private wire to the firm’s New 
York office, which relays it to the floor of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


PD 


. A telephone clerk posted at a booth on the edge 
of the trading floor receives the order and, 
while writing it out, summons the floor broker 
who represents his firm. 


o 


~ 
The broker takes the order to the post where the stock is 
traded. Here he bids for the stock — or makes his offer, if 
he has a sell order — and completes a trade with another 
broker representing some other customer. 


Bett 


5. Ticker oper- 
ators at the 
Exchange 
record the 
transaction 
on the ticker 
tape. 
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Customers in a brokerage office watch the prices of the latest 


stock market trans- 
actions on an enlarged image of the ticker tape. 


SPEED with 
PRECISION 


. attains an almost incredible 
tempo in the handling of busi- 
ness on the Stock Exchange. A 
buy order placed in the Paris 
office of a member firm was 
coded, flashed across the cable, 
relayed to the brokerage office in 
New York over a private wire, 
decoded, telephoned to the floor 
of the Exchange and executed 
...1n seventeen seconds! 

To reverse the element of 
time, another order from the in- 


(Above) To settle transactions, money and stocks are cleared through the Stock 
Clearing Corp. (Below) Securities on their way to new owners. 


LM 


terior of China was carried on 
junk and steamer for a thousand 
miles on the Yangtze River to 
Shanghai, then was brought by 
mail across the Pacific and over- 
land to New York to be filled 
on the Stock Exchange floor 


about forty-seven days after the 


investor had started it on its 
long journey. 





















































O show that the American standard 
T of living is the highest in the world, 
public speakers are in the habit of citing 
statistics on the total number of automo- 
biles, telephones, radios and mechanical 
refrigerators in the United States. But 
more often than not they leave out what 
is probably a much truer estimate of the 
people’s wealth — the number of security 
holders in America. 

The benefits of democracy are to be 
measured not only by the amount of 
goods produced by our machine process 
of mass production — which in itself is 
wholly dependent upon the pooling of 
small savings — but also by the number 
of Americans who are “part owners” of 
the industrial system. 

There are estimated to be 15,000,000 
persons in the United States who own 
stocks and bonds. Add to these the own- 
ers of the nation’s savings bank deposits 
and life insurance policies—funds which 
in turn are invested in securities — and 
almost half of the people in the country 
are holders of securities, either directly 
or indirectly. 

It may be argued that, in absolute 
amounts, security markets are more im- 
portant to the rich than to those of mod- 
erate means; but small investors are as 
vitally interested in the value of their 
holdings as the more opulent. Also, the 
trend in recent years, as shown by the 
increasing proportion of odd-lot purchas- 
es in investment stocks, has been toward 
a broader ownership of the nation’s 
securities, 


An ever-widening diffusion of corpo- 


DISTRIBUTORS 
of the Nation's Wealth 


rate ownership is, of course, a purpose 


which all securities exchanges serve by 
providing ready markets where investors, 
trading through the brokers who act as 
their agents, may buy and sell securities. 

Through investment bankers and New 
York Stock Exchange firms, a miracle 
of securities distribution has been accom- 
plished within the past generation. An 
indication of the extent of this effort is 
given in the accompanying table, which 
shows the increases in the number of 
holders of common stocks in twelve com- 
panies since the time these issues were 
first listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

All of the companies shown in the pre- 
sentation have, to be sure, expanded con- 
siderably since the early days of their 


corporate existence. Therefore, they illus- 





trate the diffusion of stock ownership to 
a more striking degree than do many 
smaller companies that are not so promi- 
nently in the public eye. Nevertheless, it 
is true that practically without exception 
the distribution of any stock issue in- 
creases by a sizable percentage after the 
stock is accepted for listing on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


A. T. © T. a Leading Example 


A leading example of broadened stock 
ownership is to be found in the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
Between 1go1 and 1ggo the number of 
the company’s common shareholders has 
grown from 8,000 to 636,800 — an in- 
crease of 8,000 per cent! 

Ever since the day in June, 1go1, when 


the company first applied to list 942,375 








INCREASES IN NUMBERS OF COMMON STOCKHOLDERS 
DATE OF COMMON COMMON 
FIRST APPLICATION STOCK HOLDERS STOCKHOLDERS 
MADE TO NEW YORK AT APPROX. TIME AS OF LATEST 
STOCK EXCHANGE OF LISTING REPORT 
Pennsylvania Railroad 1900 28.408 209,346 
United States Steel 1901 13.918 164,178 
American Telephone & 

Telegraph 190] 8.000 636,800 
General Motors 1916 173 364.590 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 1920 8.311 130.778 
Radio Corporation 

of America 1924 26,223 229,842 
Chrysler Corporation 1925 2,140 19.181 
American Radiator & Stand- 

ard Sanitary Corporation 1929 12,285 52.385 
General Foods 1929 22.030 65.620 
Standard Brands 1929 50.613 118.001 
Commonwealth & Southern 1929 38.408 163.272 
Commonwealth Edison 1937 69,482 87.700 






















hares, the New York Stock Exchange 
has been a public auction market for 
A. T.-& T. 


18,686,000 shares of the stock are listed 


stock. Today more than 


on the board. And total Stock Exchange 
transactions in this issue over this period 
of time have amounted to more than 
70,000,000 shares. 

Some may suppose that the listing of a 
stock is more or less a “closed and shut” 
arrangement, with slight necessity aris- 
ing for a continuing contact with the 
issuer and the Stock Exchange, but noth- 
ing could be further from the actual 
facts. The initial listing of an issue is, 
rather, merely the beginning of the peri- 
od of relationship between the Stock 
Exchange and the issuing corporation. 

A... 


for and secured Stock Exchange ap 


& T., for example, has applied 


proval on twelve separate occasions for 


the listing of additional shares which 


VER 
ANNA 
SAAN VR 


were being offered to stockholders for 
subscription. Seventeen other applications 
have dealt with the conversion of the 
company’s bonds into stock, the listing of 
stock to be issued to employees under the 
company’s installment purchase plan, 
and the exchange of stock for that of 
another company. Subscription rights 
also have been traded on the Exchange 
in connection with offers of stock and 


convertible bonds to stockholders. 


Continuing Activity 


Continuing activity of this kind has 
been the rule — rather than the exception 
- in issues listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Four of the companies shown 
in the accompanying table have had 
stock — split-ups: Chrysler, General 
Motors, Radio Corporation of America, 
and Standard Oil (N. J.). And practical- 


ly all of the companies whose common 





stocks are traded on the Exchange have 
made requests from time to time to list 
additional shares. These may have been 
issued for any one of a number of pur 
poses: — to be given in exchange for the 
stock of other companies, to be offered 
to stockholders or employees, to be used 
in acquiring the assets of another com- 
pany, or they may represent a stock divi- 
dend or bonus to employees, or result 
from conversion of the company’s pre- 
ferred stock or debentures. 

One interesting financial history has 
been that of the General Motors Corpo- 
ration. The company first came on the 
Exchange in 1916, when it was author- 
ized to list 826,000 shares of $100 par 
value common stock. Then, in 1920, 
General Motors issued common stock 
without par value and gave ten shares of 
it in exchange for one share of the old. 
Additional shares were listed from time 
to time; then in 1924 the company again 
put out a new issue of common stock. 
It was exchanged at the rate of one share 
of the new for four shares of the old. 

General Motors’ next common stock, 
put out in 1927, carried a par value of $25, 
and two shares of it were given for each 
share of the former no-par value stock. 
The present General Motors common 
stock of $10 par value came into being 
in 1929, when it was exchanged for the 
$25 par value stock at the rate of two and 
one half shares of the new for one share 
of the old. 

Total trading in General Motors com- 
mon stock on the New York Stock Ex- 
change has amounted to some 340,000,000 


shares. 


Average Holdings Lower Today 

It may seem that the increases in the 
number of common shareholders shown 
in the tabulation have resulted in each 
case almost solely because more shares 
are today outstanding in these issues. But 
the number of stockholders has generally 
increased faster than the number of 
shares. Back in 1916 the average holding 


of General Motors common was about 


1,00) shares; today it is only 119. A. T. 
& 1. common stockholders held an aver- 


f 
age ol 


about 118 shares apiece in 1got. 
Today the stock is so widely distributed 
that despite the fact that the number of 
shares has increased from 942,375 to 18,- 
680.794, the average holding is only 29 
shi res. 

Looking at two companies which have 
come on the list more recently, it is seen 
that common stockholders in General 
Foods numbered only 22,030 in 1929, a 
time when the average holding was 236 
shares. Today this corporation has 65,620 
common shareholders, who own an av- 
erage of but 82 shares. Shares in Com- 
monwealth Edison were first traded on 
the Exchange in 1937, when the com- 
pany had 69,482 stockholders. Since that 
time Commonwealth Edison convertible 
debentures, as well as subscription rights, 
have also been traded on the Exchange. 
Largely through the conversion of these 
debentures — $34,070,000 par value of 


which were traded on the Exchange in 





The automobile industry, constituting a field of enterprise almost entirely new within the past 


generation, today has many hundreds of thousands of stockholders. 


the last half of 1938 and in 1939 — Com- 
monwealth Edison stockholders today 
number 87,700. 

The role of the Stock Exchange in the 


national economy is a dual one: it facili- 


tates the flow of capital to wealth-pro- 
ducing enterprise, and it makes available 
on a world-wide basis the investment 
and trading advantages of a public open 


auction market for securities. 





THE BANKER GOES AFAR TO ‘SELL’ HIS CREDIT 


(Continued from page 7) 


to borrowers who are in a satisfactory 
credit position, in either large or small 
amounts. 

Wall Street saw the beginning of 
banking in New York. Perhaps some- 
thing of the simple character of bank 
operations in 1784 has again made its 
appearance as an atavism—a throwback, 
in historical recollection, to the time 
when a check merely drawn on “The 
Bank” was good, when late depositors of 
an afternoon left their bags of specie with 
the porter if the door of “The Bank” was 
closed. 

In contrast, consider Wall Street bank- 
ing in 1929; loans to finance the single 
item of securities bought principally on 
the New York Stock Exchange stood 
above $8,500,000,000. With all the expan- 
sion of wealth, credit resources, and bank 


deposits since the beginning of Amer- 


ican banking, Wall Street banks were in 
1929 impelled to solicit outside lenders in 
order to fill the demand, instead of the 
reverse of this situation prevailing in 
1940. 
Spanning the Years 

The intervening stages from the far 
past to this present . . . growth of New 
York as the country’s leading port and 
financial center . . . the increase of banks 
until 51 in the city made a clearing house 
necessary in 1853... the establishment of 
the national banking system during the 
Civil War . 


banking organizations . . 


.. the rise of strong private 
. large banking 
undertakings in financing the Civil War, 
the extension of railroads, the founding 
of steel, coal, communication, electrical, 
and other industries . . . the installation 
of the Federal Reserve System in 1913... 


World War financing . . . post-war re- 


covery financing ... the industrial boom 
of the 1g20’s—all worked to carry the 
public conception of “Wall Street bank- 
ing” to a crescendo. 

The law of compensation, it may be, is 
involved in the metamorphosis of the 
Wall Street banker and his services. To- 
day he is on the move much of the time, 
literally a salesman of credit. Gone are 
the days when he pursued the even tenor 
of his way ... keeping banking hours, 
while the users of credit came Hocking 
to his office. 

The traditional Wall Street as reflected 
by Wall Street banking possesses flavor 
in retrospect, but is tasteless in respect to 
the present. Along with bankers of other 
sections of the city, and with competitors 
of other cities, the Wall Street banker has 
to hustle for business. By force of circum- 
stances in a changed economy, he has be- 
come more of a business man, more of a 
planner and student, and less of a sym- 


bol of money power. 




















Copper wire with a steel core being fabricated in plant of the Copperweld Steel Company at Glassport, Pennsylvania 


A NEWCOMER ¢0 the Trading List 


HE Copperweld Steel Company of 

Glassport, Pennsylvania, is the one 
newcomer which has been added to the 
Stock Exchange's list since January. It 
has listed 50,000 shares of cumulative 
convertible preferred stock, 5°, series, 
431,714 stock, 


with authority to add 138,889 shares of its 


and shares of 


common 


common upon conversion of the  pre- 
ferred issue. 
Research, which plays an important 


most 


part in industrial has 


concerns, 
filled a vital role in the development of 
Copperweld. Through the discoveries 
made by its laboratory technicians over a 
period of many years, the company has 
perfected a unique process for sheathing 
steel wires and rods with copper. The 
finished products possess the advantage 
of combining the high tensile strength of 
steel with copper’s electrical conductivity 


and corrosion resistance. 


Specialized Knowledge 
While the company owns a number of 
patents relating to several of its manufac- 
turing steps, it has no basic patent cover- 


ing the general manufacturing principles 


4 


which are involved. Its position in its 
field, the company states, arises from a 
specialized knowledge gained through 
many years of experience, rather than 
from any hold on patents. 

Copperweld’s key process is “molten 
welding,” by which a thick jacket of 
molten electrolytic copper is united at 
high temperature with a heated steel 
billet by pouring the copper into hot 
molds to fill the spaces between the billets 
and the surfaces of the molds. The ingots 
are then hot rolled to rod sizes for draw- 
ing into wire or cutting into rods. The 
art is to control the flow of metals so that 
the correct proportion of copper over the 
hard steel cores is maintained as the 
product passes through the many steps 
of manufacture. Also, the weld must pre- 
vent the separation of copper and steel 
by any mechanical force encountered in 
manufacture or in later use. 

The finished products must conform 
to very exact specifications, and before 
they leave the factory the coils of wire 
are individually inspected and tested. 

“Copperweld” wires and cables are 


used for electric light and power lines, 


for telephone and railroad signal wires, 
and as messenger cables to support and 
supply current to conductors for electri- 
hed railways. The wire is also used for 


police and fire alarm signal systems. 


A New Alloy Steel Line 


The company’s main factory is located 
at Glassport, Pennsylvania, about eigh- 
teen miles from downtown Pittsburgh. 
A second plant was recently acquired at 
Warren, Ohio, and this is now being re- 
constructed and equipped to manufac- 
ture electric-furnace alloy steels as well 
as steel rod and wire products. 

The alloy steel products are a new line 
which Copperweld is introducing in ac- 
cordance with its program for integra- 
tion and diversification. 

Employees of the company, exclusive 
of those engaged in construction work at 
the Warren plant, number around 825. 

Total 


in excess of $10,000,000 as of December 


assets of the company were 
31, 1939. The company’s net income in 
1938 was $619,853, and preliminary fig- 
ures for 1939 indicate a net somewhat in 


excess of $900,000. 


Declines in Stock Prices 
Outnumbered Rises in 1939 


474 Common Issues 


Fell in Price 


While 246 Made Advances 


HE total market value of all com- 

mon stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange decreased trom $41.3 
billions at the beginning of 1939 to $40.2 
billions at the end of the year, a decline 
of 2.7°.,. (The latest 1940 figure available 
shows a further decrease to $39.8 billions 
as of February 29). 

The 1939 decline compares with an ad- 
vance of 23.7°, in the market value of 
listed common stocks during 1938. 

Percentage changes in 730 of the more 


active common stocks are shown on the 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN COMMON STOCK PRICES 


chart below, in which the height of each 
bar illustrates the number of issues that 
shifted over the past year within the 
limits stated directly beneath at the base 
of the chart. 

While the changes range all the way 
from declines of “75 per cent and over” 
to advances of “120 per cent and over,” 
very few issues reached these extremes. 
There were 22 issues which made gains 
of more than 60°,, and 7 issues which 
declined more than that amount. 


The median price change in 1939 was 


a decrease of 9.2°.; that is, the number 
of issues that declined more than this 
amount is exactly equal to the combined 
number of the issues that declined by a 
less amount and those that advanced in 
price. In accordance with this trend, the 
largest number of stocks are found in the 
classification, “declines of 0-15 per cent.” 

As in former years when this study 
was made, the chart once again empha- 
sizes that changes in the prices of indi- 
vidual stocks are large in comparison 
with the average shift for all common 
stocks listed on the market. 

The changes demonstrate that, in ef- 
fect, the share market on the New York 
Stock Exchange is made up of many 
individual, smaller markets with widely 
diverse price trends. 

The movement in market value of any 
specified group of holdings may, or may 
not, parallel the trend for all common 
stocks combined, depending entirely 
upon the character of the activity in these 


many smaller markets. 
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STOCKS YIELD 
TWO BILLIONS 


(Continued from page 4) 


over only the past four yvears—rather 


than the past ten or eleven—we find that 


three more of the 1g 239 leaders, the 


finance group, the food industry, and the 


leather and boot manufacturers, have 


vielded higher than 5 per cent in each otf 
these vears. 

From the point of view of actual size 
of payments, the public utility companies 
listed on the Exchange made the largest 


total disbursements in Common 


1Y 39. 
stocks of 27 public utilities paid out $316,- 


Utility 


highest 


gdso5t 1 dividends. issues also 


led in having the 


aggregate 


their listed shares, 


Y41,241. 


both in the 


market value for 


which totaled $5,678 The chemi- 


cal industry was second 


amount of cash disbursed 


paid $224,446,425 


market value of 


50 companies 
and in the aggregate 


its shares, which was 


$5,550.545.534- 

A notable record was established by 
“business and office equipment” stocks. 
All nine common issues listed in this 
group have paid dividends in each of the 


past three years. 








Associates. 


tics” 


business. 


some interesting personnel facts. 
members polled. 
counts. he writes. ~ 
in commercial and investment 


takings be added. 


hiel h sc hool. ! 


who are employed as brokers’ 





A POLL IN CHICAGO 
The Stock Brokers’ 


sponds to the Association of Customers’ Brokers in New York. recently 


Chicago's organization which corre- 


conducted a quiz of its members. including requests for ~ 


along with questions relative to experience in the brokerage 


John J. O'Brien. 5rd. President. in reporting on the results sets down 
taken from the replies of the 275 
The average experience in handling customers’ ac- 
is ten years and nine months. If previous service 
banking and other 
it is revealed that the ‘solicitor 
today has over fifteen years of training in his chosen work.” 

The average age is 12 vears. Respecting education. 92 
“? attended college and of wees 39° acquired degrees. 
The average akc supports 2.6 persons. and 3 
ciates who replied to the questionnaire own dintts own homes. 

The association includes more than 80 
associates by 
according to Mr. O'Brien's report. 





vital statis- 


financial under- 
on La Salle Street 


completed 
©? of the brokers’ asso- 


of all the men in Chicago 
stock exchange firms. 








While the dramatic highlights of the 
nation’s life during the 1930's have al- 
ready been extensively reviewed, no one 
has as yet recapitulated the business and 
financial scene from the point of view of 
dividend payments made to the nation’s 
stockholders. In the ten years 1930-39, 
common stocks alone, listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, paid a total 


$17.556,035,555 in cash dividends—a fig- 


CASH DIVIDENDS PAID ON LISTED COMMON STOCKS 
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ure equal to more than one-third the 
current market value of all listed shares, 
and to about 6°, of the estimated nation- 
al wealth. The total number of common 
stocks appearing on the Exchange's 
board in this period varied between 84 
and 771, and the statistics given above 
apply only to common issues during the 
time they were listed on the New York 


Stock Exchange. 


Average Yield—1939 vs. 1929 


Not only is the dividend total for the 


decade of the ‘thirties impressive, but 


1939's average yield of 4.8°, is better than 


the which prevailed in 


vield of 4.15 


1929. A review of other recent years 


shows average yields of 4.4°, in 1938, as 
we have already pointed out; 5.0°, in 
1937; and 4.55 


the investment picture in listed common 


, in 1936. In other words, 


stocks has not been nearly as glum as 
the recent prolonged periods of dull 
trading may have led many to suppose. 
Rather, the market has consistently evi- 
denced opportunities for profitable in- 
vestment, both in the issues which have 
been on the list for many years, and in 
stocks selected for 


the more recently 


trading on the Exchange. 





Opinion - Points of View - Counsel 





Letters to the editor, in whole or in part, are presented here as a contribution to current 


discussion of investment, economic and general financial subjects of public interest. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


After reading the details of the poll of 
customers in your February issue, I don't 
understand how you can say “the opin- 
ions, criticisms and comment appear to 
record a trading rather than an invest- 
ment cast of mind,” as your article said. 
Among brokerage services, telephoned 
advice on market trends was rated “use- 
less” by close to 54°, of the customers 
asked about it. A percentage of active 
traders as high as this would not have 
sided that way, I am sure, and so many 
traders as 48.7°., would hardly have put 
the same stamp on suggestions for 
switches. You'd better go over the Roper 
material again and see whether you 
shouldn't revise your impressions of the 
percentages. 

; _ es 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Like the upward trend of Federal debt, 
to which it is connected, the rising accu- 
mulation of Treasury gold holdings 
ought to be stirring more public atten- 
tion than it does. Think of it: a hoard 
amounting to two-thirds of all the money 
gold in the world, and continuing with 
no end in sight! At a ume when this 
COUNTY held less than $10,000,000,000, in- 


stead of the present $18.000,000,000 gold, 


Stock Exchange people looked for intla- 
tion to result from it, with a sharp rise of 
equity prices. What happened? Stocks 
went lower instead. If the Treasury 
(meaning the taxpavers) is not stuck 
with a backbreaking load of “dead 
money,” my guess is away off the mark. 
Perhaps other countries will want some 
of it back some day, but I don’t believe 
anyone, including the economists, can 
foresee what will be done with so much 
gold, even when wars end and overseas 
trade picks up. 


DS. MeO. Tt. 


DATTOWN,. O. 


... To my own satisfaction I proved in 
1y38 and 1939, the two most trying vears 
in my market experience that, if a person 
does not expect too, much, he can still 
make his money work for him in stocks 
at a pretty good wage. Good, I mean, in 
contrast with general money rates, not 
with the big vields ot 192d. Sticking close 
to dividend pavers, for I rate myself a 
“money manager” instead of a specula 
tor or even a cautious investor, I took 


down 5.2°, on my capital in 1938 and 


4.6 last year. Profits accounted for the 


greater part of my income in 1938, while 


dividends had the edge in 1939. You 


might find an idea in such results for 


an article directing your subscribers’ at 


tention to something beside slow tluctu 
ations and small volume of turnover. 
S: Pe F. 


NEW YORR City 


The business indices made a showing 
good enough during the autumn and 
down to the middle of January to draw a 
lot of attention to stocks. What was the 
trouble? Did that light-waisted bulge of 
prices, the September “war boom,” tak« 
all the energy out of traders when it 
folded up? Tam about ready to scrap m\ 
charts, forget all I ever thought I knew 
about interpreting statistics, and hoard 
my extra earnings. 

F. A. N, 


NEW YORK CIirTry 

The aggressiveness of the Stock Ex 
change and brokerage house employees 
in fighting for a fairer stock transfer tax 
in New York State is heartening toevery 
body interested in the market. A reason 
able mark-down of the tax might not, ot 
itself, release any great amount of backed 
up trading on account of business uncer 
but would help 


tainties, it certainly 


f the thinness 


liquidity and take some « 
out of the market. 
Ci A. 





A mong the $95,600,000,000 listed stocks and bonds dealt in 
on the New York Stock Exchange are to be found issues filling 
broad investment specifications for Trustees, Executors and other 


Guardians of investment money. 


As a primary market, the Stock Exchange affords both in- 


vestors and the corporations whose securities are listed a medium 
of world-wide utrlity in the distribution of the tokens of capital 
an auction market upon which the public’s bids and 


offers establish prices openly and freely in a world consensus of 


price opinion. 





